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SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


Among the chief of the after-war jepleus will be: 


(1) The care of the permanently injured soldier on his return. - . 


(2) The disposition of the partially disabled. 

(3) The finding of suitable employment for the thousands who | 
will not be wounded or. sick, yet will have no capital and many no 
skilled occupation. 

(4) The caring for the families of those who are needy or do not 
obtain employment, yet who will not get pensions adequate to 
their maintenance, without employment. : 


Clearly those who are maimed for life on have hecoine tuberculous 
or mentally unbalanced will be sent back to their several provinces or 
military divisions; while, as is at present being done, those not finally 
drafted. out as incurable with full pensions or certified as cured and ~ 
capable of resuming their previous employment are being dealt with in 
convalescent homes. In necessary cases the Soldiers’ Aid Associations 
of the different cities are dealing with the few hundred who so far have _ 
returned. Such for the most part have been readily placed in employ- 
ment; but we must realize that presumably within six months after the 
war is ended over 200,000 soldiers will return to civil life in Canada, of - 


- whom some 150,000 are British born and of whom, so far as limited | 


statistics show, a notable percentage are unskilled labourers. How are 
such large numbers not only to be assisted temporarily and kept from 
becoming dependent upon private or public charity, and how are they 
to become absorbed, as far as they are fit, by the various occupations of 
the country and become again members of the society of those localities ~ 
where they previously had belonged. It is quite evident that the first and 

natural step is for them to be returned, as is now the case, to their several 

military districts. In each of these, there are now several convalescent 

hospitals with their Soldiers’ Aid Associations. How such will require to | 
be increased may fairly readily be estimated by the Hospital Commission 

based upon their past experience. . What is now being done is that such 

associations are. finding employment for those drafted out by keeping a 

list of the occupations of the men returned and a list of employers veins 

to give work of different kinds. ; 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 
The drafts out. of the Service in Ontario give the following par- 


- ticulars :— 


The number returned to May 15 1916; totals 4,191 officers and men, 


.to which may be added 917 undesirables and 635 returned for other — 
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purposes. The latter number includes medical students, etc., or grand 
total, including officers and men, medically unfit and undesirables, of 
5,743. The number at present in the various Convalescent Homes, 
Sanatoria, etc., is about 800, but what proportion of these are. non- 
overseas men is not known. About 900 are on pay at their own homes 
’ and will receive treatment otherwise than as in-patients of a Conva- 
- lescent Home. * 


PROPORTION OF UNSKILLED LaBoUrR AMONG RETURNED SOLDIERS . - 


Tt is quite plain that the proportion of unskilled labour on this basis 
will present a serious problem. The success of our official and social 
work after the war will depend primarily upon the preparedness of . 
the communities, to which soldiers return, to assist them in finding 
work either at their old occupation or at some other-employment. It 
-is apparent that at least one third of the soldiers are casual labourers. 
It might be supposed that these could again take up the work 
_ they laid down when they went away; but it must be remembered that 
~ the number of unemployed in all parts of Canada in July, 1914, was very 
_ large indeed, and that relief was given to a very considerable number 
during the following winter. It seems also probable, when-the special 
classes of work created by the war have ended; that a similar lack of _ 
employment may exist, since very few other kinds of work in our cities 
‘have in the interval been created and few of our industries have been 

enlarged. The creation of new industries must depend upon- a 
' demand for new products and the obtaining of necessary: capital. 
The first is not probable, while as regards the latter we know very 
well that the enormous amounts of capital available in Britain be- 
fore the war for foreign investment have already been largely absorbed 
in war loans. So we must assume that the development of new industries 


in Canada will ‘for a time prove slow and that, since our great railroads. 


have been built, no great extra employment will be found upon them. - 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE DESIRABLE 


But there is always one industry which we in Canada with our 
hundreds of millions of acres can always develop, to our individual and 
. national advantage, with certainty of success even if not of high remun- 
eration. This is agriculture.’ Some of us may say that there is a limit 
to the amount of output of farm products which can be sold at good 
‘prices. But we have to remember that we in Canada live adjacent to a 


nation of oyer a hundred million people which has not been at war, where: « 


prosperity of a high order now prevails, and with a purchasing capacity 
greater than ever before. Probably about 12,000,000 of people have 
been added to its population since the last census by natural increase and 

through immigration. ‘Moreover, we know that in the most productive © 
and profitable of farm products, those derived from dairying and cattle- 

raising, the supply in the United States has for years been falling short — 
of the demand. For instance, at a recent meeting of the Chicago Bank- 
ers’ Association, $250,000 was set apart for loans to farmers who would 
guarantee to ‘purchase high-grade milch cows. The need for supplies of 
milk to Illinois cities is made clear when it is stated that, while the popu- 
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lation of Illinois has increased over 2,000,000 since 1890, the number of 
mulch cows is 275,000 less. We thus see the phenomenom of city business 
men realizing that their prosperity is so closely linked up with rural 


problems that they lend money to improve the grade of stock for purely” 
business reasons; while the Dairy Commissioner of the State insists that - 


he will not be satisfied until Illinois has added 100,000 Holstein cows to 
the farms of the State. ; 

Now it may seem unnatural and superfluous that our city charity 
associations should interest themselves in the problem of rural develop- 
ment in this country; but I do not propose to approach the subject from 
a purely economic standpoint since we are primarily thinking of solving 
a social problem. Doubtless many returned soldiers will go to their 
. homes in the city or country and revert to their old occupations. What 
of the rest? Many of them are town-bred and are not agriculturists. 
Now what must we do for them, if no industries are developed in the 
city? To maintain them by partial work or by charity is clearly no 
permanent solution of the problem. 


THE Economic AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I have discussed with the Economic and Development Commission | 


the problem before them, and they agreed that the only solution is Farm 
Colonies for soldiers with here and’ there Soldiers’ Homes as centres. 


It appears essential that some happily chosen spot be selected with ample 


land for’such Homes. Doubtless special industries will be developed in 


‘keeping with the ability of different wounded soldiers. We know that _ 


teaching the blind is possible, while maimed men can do something 
suited to their special disability. 

But we have only touched the fringe of the problem. The balance 
of men are still to be found homes. Suitable land can be selected, pur- 
chased and sub-divided. General farming, supplying the crops required 
to produce milk, hogs and poultry, will utilize the major portion, while 
smaller plots will be provided which may become the homes of the workers 
at gardening and fruit growing... 

France has for years adopted in Alvena and Tunis a system by which 
natives and French and Italian immigrants are located, the terms being 
arranged to suit the purchaser. Some have large ranches, but most are 


small farmers. Australia has during the past six years adopted a similar | 


.plan by which a small farm for grazing sheep or cattle is sold on a twenty- 
year purchase scheme, a house being built, a crop put in, the farmer 
paying not more than 5 per cent of the price down, while a loan for 
development is given thim at not more than 5 per cent interest and 
sinking fund. A Canadian soldiers’ colony might be founded on a similar 


. financial basis. Few will have capital, but all will be receiving pension. 


money, enough to pay for immediate needs. .It is probable that the 
’ Economic and Development Commission’s report will suggest several 
methods for financing the several types of schemes it may propose. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Those who are familiar with Western Ontario know that a simple 
scheme of development was begun over forty.years ago by a Kent 
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County fainee who, as Minister of Agriculture, gave us the Ontario 
Drainage Act, under which the Province loaned money to invest for such 
a scheme as mentioned, first 3 per cent and later 4 per cent interest being 
charged, principal and interest to be paid off in twenty years. I have 
 jittle doubt that some Government scheme will be outlined, whereby the 
Government will provide loans along similar Jines for local agricultural 
development. : 
. - Fara COLONIES 


With the many districts in different Provinces awaiting develop- 
ment it seems simplest and most practical for local committees to be 
formed under legislation, selected by Boards of Trade Councils, who will 
as a patriotic duty undertake the purchase of land at local prices, have 
the farms sub-divided and erect at first a few cottages for the colonists, 
grouped so that smal! centres will be formed for intensive culture, while 
convenient thereto would be placed dairy stables and barns for use in 
. general farming. We must assume that a public hall will be erected for 

‘schools, church, library and entertainment purposes as the Colony grows. 
. The management committee will select a farm foreman, whose know- 
_ ledge, sympathy, enthusiasm and fitness for management will be known 
to them through their local experience. Horses and adequate machinery 
must be purchased. So soon as this is done a dairy can be at ouce put to 
work producing. In any dozen men two or three will be found with 
perhaps knowledge and aptitude for dairy work. Until a crop is raised 
no great gain will be seen directly; but manure will ‘be produced essential 
for intense cultivation. The scheme is thus simply launched and a 
dozen or so soldiers provided for. It is apparent to ail that there can be 
‘no gamble in the scheme. Local business men will see that the money 
earns a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent. The land will gradually 
increase in value with cultivation and the houses and barns and property 
“will be security for the money spent. The scheme needs for its success 
the spirit of local patriotism and the sympathy of every port: worker. 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION NEEDED 


“Is this more than we can do? ..We have for two years been devoting 


our time, labour and money to help to save the Empire by assisting the — 


families of absent soldiers. We shall continue to do this personal work in 
connection with the returned soldiers and families so long as it is de- 
manded; but we must realize that our charity must be administered 
scientifically, otherwise it will become hurtful rather than beneficial. 
We are learning to investigate the causes of social evils and are adopting 
-means to correct them. We investigate defects in our school children, 
we visit their homes and send district nurses where there is sickness, and 
‘teach mothers to care for children. We close slum houses or cause them . 
to be repaired and preverit overcrowding, and in all this work we are 
educating our own and the public conscience. We practice preventive 
medicine rather than attempt to cure disease after {t has broken out. 
’ The death rate from tuberculosis in Ontario fell in the period from 1900 
to 1913 by over 50 per cent or saved 1190 lives which, valued at $1,000 
each, means $1,190,000 in a single year. Thus we at oncé se¢ that social 
work of every sort ‘has a direct economic meaning. 
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It need hardly be pointed out Bike the care of the health, physical 
and moral, of the soldiers and their families in every community is our 
very first consideration and no more patriotic duty can rest upon us. 
Should they be partly or wholly unemployed and become in any degree 
objects of our charity, it is clear that they are injured directly in their 
manhood and independence, while their families will suffer both directly 
and indirectly. Assume that the families of even 100 unemployed 
_ soldiers received $1.00 per diem of assistance, this would mean $36,500 

per annum or nearly half of what 750 acres at $100 per acre would cost: 

- Adding $25,000 more for building, say 50 houses, and as much more for - 
the first year’s.equipment, we obtain $125,000. The interest on this- 
permanent investment at-5 per cent would be only $6,250. It is thus 

clear that if a city made the investment, it would save $30,000 as com- 
pared with the charity scheme. Moreover, we may assume that the land 
would produce $25.00 per acre, so that at least $18,750 of produce would 
be added to the wealth of the community and would improve its general 
trade and prosperity. 

; Who can estimate the physical, mental and moral benefits to the 
: inembers of such a soldier's colony? . Proper daily employment is the 
condition of health of every human being. Mothers would have abund- 
ant food for their families and children would have wholesome surround- 

‘ings from childhood. Schools would be there to educate them and social 
entertainment would be possible. Soldiers who had fought together for 
our common cause could retain and cultivate their comradeship, could 
fight over again their battles in reminiscences which would teach their 
children and the community lessons we cannot afford to forget. A 
-higher type of citizenship would be developed amongst us, since mutual 

regard would grow-up and we would all be better for the higher social 

consciousness which would be its outcome. ; 
Paves H. Bryce 


